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and Wisconsin, 3 there is no periodical inspection of hotels, but other- 
wise the provisions of the laws are the same as those of the other 
states. 

Charles Kettleborough. 

Pensions for Mothers: An announcement in the public press that the 
Russell Sage Foundation of Chicago is to attack the Illinois "mothers' 
pension law" of 1911, on the grounds that it is so badly drawn and of 
so sentimental rather than practical a nature that it has been abused 
in its application, has been difficult to administer justly and has had 
harmful social results, has drawn attention to this law, and to the other 
ones of a similar purpose — the Missouri law of 1911, and the law adopted 
in Colorado, at the November, 1912, election under the initiative and 
referendum. 

The Illinois statute is in reality an amendment of the juvenile court 
law of 1907. It is intended for the relief of either father or mother, or 
both parents, of boys under seventeen and girls under eighteen, when 
they are so poor as to be unable to care for their child or children, and 
when it is for the welfare of the child or children, to remain in the home. 
It is left with the court to decide on these two conditions — the poverty 
and the advisability of allowing the child to continue in the family, as 
also, on the amount of money necessary to enable the parent or parents 
to care properly for their child. The county board pays out to the 
parents such sums as the court decrees. It is said that in Chicago in 
a few months, the applicants wishing to avail themselves of this pen- 
sion, numbered between 600 and 700, and that already between $8000 
and $10,000 is being paid out monthly to poor parents. The report 
of the expert investigation will be received with interest, and particu- 
larly so by all social workers. 

The new Colorado law amending the dependent and neglected chil- 
dren act of 1907 is similar in its main provisions to the Illinois law, the 
court deciding the advisability or need of a pension for the parent or 
parents, and the amount to be paid by the county board or similar 
city authorities. In Colorado, however, the money may be paid over 
to some person other than the parents if it seems for the best interest 
of the child, and, in place of money, the equivalent in supplies and 
assistance may be granted. Officers, the details of whose number, 

8 Oregon, Laws 1909, p. 65; Mississippi, Laws 1910, p. 157; Albama, Laws 1911, 
p. 44; Florida, Laws 1911, p. 141; Connecticut, Laws 1911, p. 1356 and 1505; Wis- 
consin, Laws 1911, p. 505. 
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general duties and powers, compensation, limitations, etc., are decided 
as those of probation officers, are appointed by the juvenile or county 
court to investigate, visit, keep records and reports of cases requiring 
relief under this act and the clerk of the court submits semi-annually 
to the county board a report of all such cases and an estimate of the 
sum necessary for their relief. For the further maintenance of family 
life for the child, the law includes two provisions: one, that children 
from the State Home for whom it has not been possible to secure adop- 
tion, may be boarded out in suitable family homes, the funds for such 
a system to be appropriated by the general assembly; and the other, 
that the proceeds of labor performed by men convicted of non-support 
of women and children, in local work houses, state penitentiary or 
state prison, be applied to the state, county and city funds respectively, 
out of which the expenses of this act are met. 

The Missouri law, drawn so as to apply only to Kansas City, is for 
the benefit of poor mothers who are widows or whose husbands are 
convicts; who have children under fourteen years of age to care for; who 
would, without this financial aid from the county, have to work away 
from their homes; who are proper persons to bring up their children; 
and who have resided in the county for at least two years. Such a 
mother may receive for one child, when it is necessary to save him 
from neglect, not to exceed $10 a month, and for each additional child, 
not to exceed $5 a month, the allowance granted for any child to cease 
when he reaches the age of fourteen and to cease or be modified before 
he reaches such age at the discretion of the court. In case of insufficient 
funds — the expenditure for these pensions is limited to $12,000 a year — 
the juvenile court shall select the most urgent cases. A penalty for 
procuring or attempting to procure any allowance as provided in this 
act on false pretenses is attached. Any taxpayer may at any time file 
a motion to set aside any judgment in regard to such a pension as entered 
on the records of the juvenile court and, after a hearing, a new order 
may be made by the court, granting or refusing the allowance, from 
which order an appeal may be made. 

Two other laws were passed in 1911, which though not, strictly 
speaking, pension laws, should be mentioned in this connection. In 
Michigan when the services of a child are absolutely required to assist 
in his own support or that of others legally entitled to his labor, the 
board of education of the school district, on the recommendation of 
the truant officer, who has investigated the case, grants relief to the 
family necessary to enable the child to attend the school, not to exceed 
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$3 a week for one child or $6 a week to one family, and, in addition, 
school books are furnished. Investigations of the surroundings of 
the child are made monthly by a school officer or by the juvenile 
court, where such court exists, and reported to the school board, to 
whom, also a report is made by the child's teacher, on his progress in 
school. 

In California, a 1911 amendment to the penal code, somewhat simi- 
lar to the provision in the Colorado law, provides that prisoners com- 
mitted to the county jail for abandonment or non-support of wives or 
abandonment or neglect of children, be compelled to work on the public 
roads or other public work and their pay, fixed at $1.50 a day, paid to 
their wives for their support or that of their children. 

How far private charitable organizations have gone in helping families 
financially for the sake of the child, it is, of course, impossible to ascer- 
tain, but it is an interesting fact that the Children's Aid Association 
of Indianapolis, is accomplishing in a small degree for that city what 
the Michigan law aims to do. The Association investigates cases where 
the child has to help support the family, recommends those worthy of 
assistance and private citizens provide an allowance for the family so 
that it can dispense with the child's earnings and he may go to school. 

Ethel Cleland. 

Tax Legislation of 1912 — Election Results: Constitutional amend- 
ments relating to taxation were submitted to the voters of seven 
States in November. 1 Some of these amendments were far-reaching. 
In only three States, however, were any amendments adopted and 
these were relatively unimportant. 

In Massachusetts, the people approved an amendment giving author- 
ity to the legislature "to prescribe for wild or forest lands such methods 
of taxation as will develop and conserve the forest resources of the 
commonwealth." Prior to the adoption of this amendment, it had 
been held that the constitution did not permit classification of property 
for taxation at different rates, although apparently the legislature could 
grant entire exemption to any class. 

In Louisiana, out of the long series of amendments designed mainly 
to provide for separation of state and local revenue, only two minor 
ones were adopted. One amendment exempts the legal reserve of 
domestic life insurance companies; the other amendment exempts the 

1 See article on Tax Measures of 1912 in The American Political Science 
Review for November, 1912, p. 581. 



